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saying to her, as he would to the first chance- 
comer, 

"Don't put'on so many airs." 

These words made Rosina indignant. 

"It's all over ! " said she. At the same moment 
she closed the door. 

The sound ot her footsteps went to Boucher's 
heart He would hive rushed to the stairs, but 
he checked himself with the idea that she would 
come back. Another would have done so; Ro- 
sina did not, and Boucher set to work to search 
out the mysterious personage who so poetically 
personified his Muse. 

In vain A did he ransack the fashionable world. 
He was at all the lutes, at aU ihe promenades 
and all the suppers; but he could not find her 
whom he sought with such infatuated ardor. 
Rositm was not cSiiipletely banished from his 
mind; but the poor girl never appeared by her- 
self in his reminiscences, he alway3 beheld her 
image by the side of that ot the unknown lady. 
One doy, however, as he was looking at his un- 
finished Virgin, he felt that Rosina was still in 
Tiis heart. Ho reproached himself for having 
abandoned her. He resolved to go forthwith and 
tell her that he loved her and always had loved 
her. He went down stairs, and turned towards 
the Rue St. Anne, making his way through a 
crowd of carriages and hacks. A young girl 
passed along the other side of the street, wi f h a 
basket in her hand. He recognized Rosina. 
Alas! it was but the shadow of Rosina; grief had 
made sad havoc wiih her charms; desertion had 
crushed her with its icy hand. He was about 
crossing the street to join her, when a carriage 
passing prevented his doing so. A woman put 
her head out of the window. 

"It is she 1" he exclaimed, completely over- 
come. 

He forgot Rosina, and lollowed the carriage, 
ready lor whatever might happen. The carriage 
led bim to a mansion inthe Rue St. Dominique. 
The painter boldly presented himself half an hour 
afterwards, and. was condjeted to madame the 
countess's oratory. . • ■ »■ 

It was she,, the poor little girl without bread. 
She told Boucher tbat curiosity, combined with a 
little ennui, had led her to his studio, to obtain 
an opinion on her beauty, once for all, by a com- 
petent judge, who would have no reason for tell- 
ing an uutruth. 

, "I once paid you for a sitting," said Boucher, 
passionately ; " it is no w your turn to pay me for 
one." 

It was decided that he should take the 
countess's portrait; but it was never completed, 
so much delight did Boucher take in his task. 

Alter the intoxication of this passion was aba- 
ted, the young girl whom he had tbrsaken re- 
curred to his mind. On looking at his picture, 
in which the profane artist had mingled his im- 
pressions of the two beauties, he saw clearly that 
Rosina was the most beautiful. The countess had 
enticed him with the greatest power, but the 
.charm was dispelled. He again discovered that 
Rosina possessed that ideal beauty which ravishes 
lovers and gives genius to painters. 

"Yes," said he regretfully. "I deceived my- 
self like a child 1 the divine and human beauty, 
the true light, the heavenly sentiment, belonged 
to Rosina; the seductiveness, the falsehood, the 
expression which comes neither from the heart 
nor from heaven, the countess possessed. I 
spoilt my Virgin, like a fool; but there is still 
time.".' ...-..■ 

There was not 1 He ran to the fruiterer's; he 
asked lor Rosina. 
" She is dead," said the mother to lnm. 
"Dead I" exclaimed Boucher, pale with de- 
spair. 

" Yes, Monsieur Artist. She died, as those 
who die at sixteen, of love." 



ART MATTERS. 



Arabella Goddard played at her benefit concert 
in St, James' Hall, on March l'8th, Beethoven's 
Sonata in B flat, Op. 106, and with Joachim the 
Kfeutzer Sonata. Great praise is awarded her 
by the critics tor those performances. 



"The American Society of Painters in Water 
Colors, " of which mention has, from time to time, 
been made in these columns, is now thoroughly 
organised, and as it is likely to assume a promin- 
ent position in American art, a short sketch ot 
its origin may, perhaps, prove interesting. 

The idea of forming a society of water colorists 
in this country is by no means a new one; en- 
couraged, by the great success of the English 
Water Color Society our artists have long wished 
to establish a similar organization here. Several 
attempts have been made, in a small way, but 
have in each case proved unsuccessful. Whether 
it was that not sufficient energy was displayed 
among the founders, or tbat the public taste of 
art had not yet become tully developed, 1 know 
not, but it was left tor the present .association to 
put water color on a firm basis in this country. 

Early iu December last a number of gentlemen, 
consisting of Messrs. S. Colmnn, Wm. ; Hart, Gil- 
bert Burling, and W. Craig, met and founded the 
present society. Stimulated by the fine exhibi- 
tion of water color paintings at the last Artist 
Fund Society exhibition, they felt that the time 
had come when water color could with good 
effect be prominently brought before the Ameri- 
can public. The exhibition above alluded to had 
attracted considerable attention in art circles, 
and was viewed with great interest by the public 
at large. Believing, then; that the time had come 
when a society of water colorists could be suc- 
cesslully inaugurated, and receiving the promise 
of co-operation of their brother artists, these gen- 
tlemen met and framed the constitution ofrwhat 
is now " The American Society of Painters in 
Water Colors." 

Mr. Colman was elected president, Mr. Hart 
chairman of the Board of Control, and Mr. Gil- 
bert Burling secretary. 

The organization of the Society had.no sooner 
become known among the artists of the city than 
numbers of them sent in their names for eldction._ 
Many were admitted, and the constitution was 
adopted. According to' this instrument any per- 
son desiring to become a member of the Society 
shall, at the discretion of the Board of Control, 
be required to exhibit to them three drawings, 
and upon their approval of the same, his name 
shall be put to vote, when, should no more than 
three negatives be cast 1(i he shall be declared a 
member elect. 

The meetings are held monthly, when drawings 
by the various members are exhibited. 

It has been erroneously stated in several ot the 
newspapers that the first exhibition of the Society 
will be held in the coming Pall, whereas it is not 
to be until late in the Winter— the Board of Con- 
trol having decided that it will be better to wait 
until that time, when they will be able to make a 
much stronger and more, effective exhibi ion, as 
their numbers will be larger, and they will then be 
able to produce pictures worthy the reputation ot 
the Society. 

, Among the members of the Society, in addi- 
tion to the officers above' mentioned, are Messrs. 
Leutze, Wust, Bellows, Waterman, Constant 
Mayer, Van Ingen, J. G. Brown, Guy, J. D. 
Smilie, Thwaites, Fenn. C. H. Moore, Farrar, R. 



Swain Gifford, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Murray, and 
others. 

Water color drawings are produced in three 
ways, by washes, stippling, and the use of body 
color. The first is the most popular among art- 
ists, as it produces the desired effect with greater 
rapidity than either of the other methods, and is 
used with great success in imparting atmosphere 
and delicacy to the picture. A good sample of 
this may be found in the works of Marny, one of 
the greatest of living water-colorists, who~employs 
this method almost entirely, and has given to the 
world pictures which, for delicacy of treatment 
and atmospheric effect, have rarely been sur- 
passed. 

Stippling is a much more tedious and laborious 
process, consisting in laying on the color in small 
spots with the point of the brush. A fine ex- 
ample of this method is to be found in the works 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, whose pictures are. 
noted for their strong individualization of char- 
acter, and brilliancy and richness of color.. 

In the use of body color the artist has a greater 
chance to imbue strength and vigor into his work 
than in either of the methods already mentioned, 
as he, as .a matter of course, using solid mosses 
of color, is enabled to intensify both his lights 
and shadows to much greater extent than in 
either of the other processes, producing a picture 
resembling more an oil than a water color pilot- 
ing. A good example of this style is ito be found 
iu the works of Nash, the English water-colorist, 
who exhibited several pictures at the last Artists' 
Fund Society exhibition, and which, albeit they 
were rather inferior productions, attracted con- 
siderable attention- from their very strength anil 
apparent solidity of color. 

It has often been charged against water color 
that it is not so durable as oil, but this, after all, 
is only a vague assertion, as the persons bringing 
the charge have never, as yet, been able to prove 
it, whereas the water-colorists, on the other side, 
are able to bring ample proofe of the lasting prop- 
erties of their favorite vehicle. Turner's oil paint- 
ings, for instance, such as are left of them,' are in 
a greatly damaged condition; the paint having 
cracked, and in many instance's faded, whereas 
in his water color sketches the color is as strong 
and pure as when first put upon the paper. 

George Barret, one of the founders of the Eng- 
lish Water Color Society, speaking of this subject, 
says: "If that which is termed color be put on 
thinly, it will probably, in the course of time, be 
so changed by the action of the light, or irom 
other causes, as to lose the power of returning 
the colored rays to the eye; and then it is said 
that the color has flown and the picture faded. 
This will account for the failure of many drawings 
made in the old way with Indian Ink. and some- 
times with grey, by the addition of Indigo Blue 
to it, which, when finished, have the appearance 
of a print meagrely tinted; consequently the 
scanty, means by which these tints were produced 
became wasted, and the effect of color lost; and 
from this circumstance many persons imagine 
that water colors are not permanent. They are, 
on the contrary, perfectly titrable when properly 
applied with a liberal supply of the material, and 
without any previous preparation of grey. To 
prove this position I am able to state that I have 
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many studios which were painted immediately 
from nature with water colors by my father more 
than seventy years ago, and that they are now as 
fresh m color as if only (.Tone yesterday. I must 
also observe that the cartoons of Raphael have 
existed for a period exceeding three hundred 
years, although but little care,- 1 believe, was 
taken at one time to preserve them; and these, 
as it is well known, are water color pictures. 
Ancient illuminated manuscripts also prove the 
durability of water colors when a sufficient body 
of color has been applied. I iviH conclude with 
stating, that there can be 'no doubt as to the 
stability of those colors which have stood the test 
of Are. Yellow Ochre, for example, when burnt, 
becomes what the colorman terms Light Red, aud 
partaking then of the nature of a tile, is equally 
durable, and also the T. Sienna and others. 7 ' ' 

Arguments and proofs, such as these, are irre- 
futable, and must prOve,!>beyond a doubt, the 
stability of water color; not that I would for one 
instant advance the claims of water as the super- 
ior of oil color, which must always be considered 
the most pertect and powerful vehicle ot painting, 
but this I do hold, that there are times when the 
effects of nature can, to a certain degree, be pro- 
duced by it with greater truth to nature than by 
its sister material, and this, I think, few will deny 
who haTe given either time or attention to the 
study of art. 

The American Society of Painters in Water 
Colors have before them a hard work; they have 
prejudices to overcome, old togy ideas to uproot, 
but it is a good work, and let them persevere in 
it, feeling assured that, the goal once reached, 
they will have attained f x themselves honor, rep- 
utation, and tlie respect of the community at 
large.. 

Paletta. 



Voicks— What They Indicate.— There are 
light, quick, surface voices that involuntarily 
seem to utter the slang, " I won't do to tie to." 
The man's words may assure you of his strength 
of purpose and reliability, yet his tone contra- 
dicts his speech. 

Then there are low, deep, strong voices, where 
the words seem ground out, as if the man owed 
humanity a grudge and meant to pay it some 
day. That man's opponents may well tremble, 
and his friends may trust his strength of purpose 
and ability to act. 

There is the coarse, boisterous, dictatorial 
tone, invariably adopted by vulgar persons who 
have not sufficient cultivation to understand their 
own insignificance. 

There is the incredulous tone that is rail of a 
covert sneer, or a secret "You-can'l-dupe-rae 
sir ? intonation. 

There is the whining, besscching voice that 
says "sycophant" as plainly as if it uttered the 
word. It cajoles and flatters you; its words say, 
"I love you— I admire you; you are everything 
you should be." 

Then there is the tender; musical, compassion- 
ate voice that sometimes goes with sharp features 
(as they indicate merely intensity of feeling) and 
sometimes with blunt features, but always with 
genuine benevolence. 



If you are full of affectation and ptetence, your 
voice proclaims it. 

It you are full of honesty and strength of pur- 
pose, your voice proclaims it. 

If you are cold, and calm, and firm, and con- 
sistent, or fickle and foolish and deceptious, your 
voice will be equally truth-telling. 

You cannot wear a mask without its being 
known that you are wearing one. 

You cannot change your voice from a natural 
to an unnatural .tone without its being known 
that ? you are doing so. .» ■ 



AN OLD STORY. 



Softly the sun's last rays are glinting 

Over the hillside, over the sea, 
Flushing the fleecy clouds and tinting 

With gold and crimson the purple sea; 
While hand in hand they wander together — 

Youth of twenty and child often — 
Across the sea-beach, over the heather, 

By sloping hillock and shady glen ; 
A breeze is stirring each rippling curl 
On the sunny head of the little girl, v 
And her eyes, from the shading hat's broad brim, 
With innocent love look up to him. 



Ten long years— and the mellow gloaming . 

Casts its glamour o'er glen and lea, 
And gilds the sands where a maid is roaming 

With eyes that wander beyond the sea. 
Ten long years — and that daily glory 

Has dawned and darkened on wood and grove, 
Lighting the page of lasting story — 

The old, old story of maiden's love. 
But duty severed those clasping-hands — 
As the pitiless ocean severe the lands— 
And the heart grew sad and the eyes grew dim, 
Wearily waiting and watching lor him. 



in. 

Ten years more— while the restless billows 

Fret and foam on the patient shore, 
And the red beams slant through the drooping 
willows, 

And write strange words on the greensward 
floor; 
But far from Ingle and glen and heather, 

From the purple hills ofMieir native land, 
Wander those two, as. of yore, together — 

Heart answering heart, and clasping hand. 
No more watching through heavy tears, - 
No more waiting through weary years, 
But eyes that in radiant love-light swim, 
And lifelong devotion, look up to him 1 



The Famous Sayings op Jemsheed.— The first 
was: " God has no partner in his wisdom; doubt 
no', therefore, though thou understandest not." 
The second: "Greatness followeth no man, but 
goeth before him ; and he that is assidious shall 
overtake fortune.". The third was written: 
"Hope is always as much better than tear, as 
courage is superior to cowardice." The fourth 
was : " Seek not so much to know thy enemies as 
Mends; for where one man has fallen by foes, a 
hundred have been ruined by acquaintance." The 
fiifth :" He that telleth thee that thou art always 
wrong, maybe deceived; but he that saith that 
thou art always right, is surely a liar." The 
sixth: "Justice came from God's wisdom, but 
mercy from his love; therefore, as thou hast not 
wisdom, be pitiful, to merit his affection." The 
seventh : " Man is mixed of virtues of vices; love 
his virtues in others, but abhor his vices in thy- 
self. " The eighth : " Seek no t for faults, but seek 
diligently for oeauties; for the thorns are easily 
found after the roses are faded. 



GENERAL GOSSIP. 



The Paris papers work about on'rlie same'gen-" 
eral principle as the Harpers with the illustrated 
articles in their magazine— one small grab of 
(ruth and any quantity of sensational writing up. 
The last thing they have gotten up is a story of a 
dansuese who being anxious to sparkle-in an, 
especial manaer, had a crown made of the same 
small steel points wo see here in jewelry, whiclj 
at night and by distance look like ! diamonds. 
The lady, not content with her crown alonel 
attempted to add to its bril'iancy by a small on- 
iric battery, concealed baneath the skirts aiicl 
connected with the tiara by a wire. Tho effect 
was beautiful, but the aspiring artiste was carried 
from the stage beiore the conclusion of the piece, 
in convulsions, and there are little hopes of her 
recovery. The story is very French, and, with- 
out doubt, very true— because it was in the" news- 
papers. 

There is a story told of a certain musical 
director, conducting a troupe of artists through 
the West, which is rather funny, whether it is 
based on his joking propensities or his matter-of- 
fact-ism. The tale is this : On leaving a certain 
city, the gentleman paid up his advertising bills 
and went off with the blessings ot editors. A 
few days after he received, by mail, a letter en- 
closing a V, which he had paid out a few days 
before, and the information that the bill was a 
counterfeit; also requesting that he would tor- 
ward another for it. In a week the editor re- 
ceived the following epistle from the manager : 

Dear Sir: — I have endeavored to comply with 
your request, and have sent you another, as you 
ask. At the same time I can only say that tho 
first one was much the better executed of the 
two, and I found it impossible to obtain a coun- 
terfeit V that was its equal. If on examination, 
of the enclosed you prefer the first, remit again, 
postage paid, and I will exchange. 

Yours, 

The editor says he does prefer the first, but 
feels bashful about troubling the manager again. 

There has been more excitement in Boston 
about the great organ. A new performer has 
been making a mark on that instrument, bat not 
to its improvement. A fire broke out in the 
Music Hall on Friday, the 22d inst., and the 
engines commenced playing on that wonderful 
symbol of Yankee pride. We are not informed 
as to the airs, so many of them having been put 
on by its admirers. 

The London Herald gives us' the record of a 
new style of entertainment: " Lady Bailey had 
a large missionary party at her residence in Bel- 
grave Square, on Monday evening last.. Four 
hundred cards of invitation were f issued', and 
three hundred and filty-three attended of the 
nobility and gentry interested in so valuable a 
cause. The bishop of the Mauritius and several 
missionaries spoke of their respective stations in 
a most interesting manner, and ths party separa- 
ted at near twelve o'clock, highly gratified with 
their Christian and interesting entertainment. It 
is much to be wished that others who have bouses., 
&c, tor such assemblages, would follow her lady- 
ship's example. The party partook ol tea and 
coffee on enteringj and a cold collation on going 
oit." 



